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mates. The lowest age was lo^ years, and the highest 21. The 
median age was 1654, two-thirds of the boys being within two 
years of that age. The racial percentage was as follows : 

Native white 64 per cent 

Indian or Mexican descent 21 " " 

Colored 15 
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The boys were examined by the use of the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon Measuring Scale of Intelligence. This revi- 
sion comprises the most carefully standardized and accurately 
graded group of tests yet devised for measuring the intelligence 
level. It is particularly superior to other revisions of the Binet- 
Simon Scale in the examination of delinquent boys, because of 
the demonstrated accuracy of the upper years of the Scale (15, 
16, 17, 18), in which years the ages of delinquent boys most 
commonly fall. 

The tests were carefully given, under unifbrm conditions, 
and the records were compared with those of over 2000 public 
school children. Considerable attention was given to supple- 
mentary data, including information as to home conditions, so- 
cial status, school opportunities, physical condition, etc., together 
with records of progress made since commitment to the School. 

The general level of intelligence among the boys in the insti- 
tution was found to be very considerably below the average for 
non-selected school children of corresponding age. While the 
median chronological age was 16^ years, the median mental 
age was found to be I2j/^. Thus, on the whole, the group is 
fully four years below normal in intelligence level. The com- 
parison is shown in chart I. 

The boys were classified into four groups according to grade 
of intelligence. A summary of the results follows: 

Definitely feeble-minded 28 per cent 

Borderline 25 " " 

"Dull normal" 22 " " 

Normal or above 25 " " 

The surprising equality of these groups, in percentages, is 
significant when it is remembered that approximately 75 per cent 
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of any group of ordinary school children fall into the last named 
group, and of the remaining 25 per cent some 23 or 24 per cent 
into the "Dull normal" and Borderline groups, leaving only i^or 
2 per cent for the feeble-minded group. Feeble-mindedness, 
then, is from 15 to 25 times as common among these delinquent 
boys as among ordinary school children. 

It may be well to state at this point that Goddard's definition 
of feeble-mindedness has been used in this study, and those con- 
sidered feeble-minded whose mental development indicates that 
they will never attain a mentality beyond that of the normal 
child of twelve years. The Borderline group consists of those 
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Chart I. — Above: distribution of chronological ages. 
Below: distribution of mental ages. 
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who are likely to develop just a little beyond twelve years. The 
"Dull normal" group includes those who are backward to such 
an«,extent that they cannot be considered average-normal, but 
whose mental retardation is not very serious. 

Of those classified as feeble-minded, all belong to the moron 
grade of defectiveness. Further analysis of the data shows the 
following divisions of this group: 

High-grade morons 14.5 per cent 

Middle-grade morons 11.3 

Low-grade morons 2.0 






A few cases from the moron group have been selected as 
examples to indicate the amount of deficiency in this group: 

Case Chronological Mental 

No. age age 

1 12 7 

2 12 7J^ 

3 is'A sy2 

4 14 gyi 

5 IS 8J4 

6 18 8J4 

7 i8j^ 8y2 

8 igy2 9J4 

9 20 8J^ 

10 21 8y2 

The foregoing classification and figures are, of course, tenta- 
tive. Further investigation and study of individual cases would 
possibly change the percentages to a slight extent. It is very 
unlikely, however, that the amount of defectiveness would be 
found to be less. Much care has been exercised in the examina- 
tions and in tabulating the data, and the figures given are con- 
servative in the extreme. In all probability, further study would 
increase, rather than decrease, the percentages of feeble-minded 
and borderline cases. 

The school opportunities of these boys, with individual ex- 
ceptions, have not been greatly inferior to those of ordinary chil- 
dren. While the amount of absence due to truancy is in many 
cases large, and has doubtless interfered seriously with school 
progress, yet the data indicate that this has been of little conse- 
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be placed in an institution for higher grade defectives, and 
trained in some sort of work by which he may be of use. 

Adolph W — . Age 20. MentaHty about iij4. Is foreign 
born, and although given public school advantages he has been 
unable to acquire an intelligent use of English. A good example 
of the mentally defective immigrant. Has become a burden to 
the society in which he has been permitted to enter, and had best be 
placed in an institution for mental defectives, lest his potential 
criminality develop still further. 

Ellison V — . Aged 20. Mentality about 9J4. A good- 
looking boy, polite and obedient. Scarcely any one upon first 
seeing him would suspect mental deficiency. In the tests he was 
absolutely unable to interpret fables, to put together a simple 
disconnected sentence, or to give a reasonable reproduction of a 
short newspaper article read to him. His vocabulary is very 
low, and he can define words only by means of a low type of 
definition. His interests are in working with machinery, and he 
is said to have more or less "mechanical genius." No doubt 
he is more capable in this direction than in any other, but he is 
unlikely to ever become socially responsible. It is improbable 
that his "genius" will enable him to get along without perma- 
nent supervision. 

Archie S — . Age 20. Mentality a little above 12. Belongs 
to the Borderline group. A case of low intelligence, below nor- 
mal, and yet slightly above those who have been classified as feeble- 
minded. Will be able to do independent work of a reasonably 
simple nature, but is unlikely to be able to cope successfully with 
difficult social and industrial problems alone. Should be as- 
signed a permanent location, where such tasks as he can do will 
be given him, and kindly treatment afforded. Family history 
shows alcoholism, criminality, and degeneracy. 

Morris T — . Age 18. Belongs to the dull-normal group. Is 
physically strong and able. Likes horses and outside work, and 
should make a fairly good teamster. Family conditions bad. 
Alcoholism in both father and mother. Indications of potential 
viciousness are evident. The boy early became addicted to the 
use of tobacco and alcohol, and at an early age lost interest in 
school work. Mentality, however, is decidedly superior to 
those in the preceding groups. Will pass anywhere for a work- 
man of ordinary intelligence, and among laboring people is likely 
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to do fairly well. He has a sister in another school for delin- 
quents. 

Jules N — . Age 21. Mentality normal. A good example ot 
the intellectually normal delinquent. The family from which he 
comes is a group of moral degenerates, and Jules is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Of the twelve children, six have been commit^ 
ted to institutions for delinquents ; at least three of those remain- 
ing are feeble-minded, and one is a prostitute. The father's 
side shows inherited alcoholism and the mother was an epileptic. 
This family furnishes splendid argument for the need of research 
and follow-up work, together with other means of investigation 
into the causes and consequences of such family adoptions by the 
state. Several of these children have shown tendencies to ex- 
treme delinquency, and the effect of the training given them by 
the State School should be carefully sought out. 

Jules has been in the School for nine years. During that 
time he has become a first-class carpenter, and will be able to 
compete industrially on equal terms with ordinary men. The 
training of the school has made a profound impression upon him, 
and his removal from the many temptations of the environment 
in which he was brought up, and the substitution of industrial 
ideals, have fully justified the expenditure which the State has 
made in providing for him. 

Analysis of the races represented in the institution showed 
the following percentages of feeble-mindedness : 

White 6 per cent 

Colored 48 

Mexican and Indian 60 " 
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The existence of these differences is of great significance to 
institutions for juvenile offenders, a large percentage of those 
committed being other than white. In the Whittier School 36% 
are of negro or Indian descent. While the negro population of 
California constitute but 0.9% of the total, yet the results of this 
study indicate that more than 15% of the juvenile delinquents 
committed to the state institution are of that race. 

In Chart II the offenses and other reasons for commitment 
are classified according to the number of cases of each, and also 
in regard to the intelligence grouping. While the chart is self- 
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explanatory, the following points seem deserving of special men- 
tion: 

1. The few cases of normality among incorrigibles. 

2. The absence of feeble-minded cases among those committed 
for forgery. 

3. The absence of normal cases among the dependents. 

4. The considerable amount of defectiveness in all kinds of 
offenses. 
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These offenses committed by juvenile delinquents constitute a 
problem of which further study is needed. Although many are 
committed for small misdemeanors, yet some have approached 
crimes of as serious consequence as those of confirmed criminals. 

While the institution exists for dependent boys as well as for 
delinquents, the number shown on the chart who have been com- 
mitted for that reason alone is comparatively small. The reason 
for this is the statement which often accompanies a "dependent'^ 
boy, to the effect that he has "also" been found guilty of one or 
more of these acts of delinquency. He cannot be treated, there- 
fore, as merely a dependant, but is for institutional purposes on 
a par with the others. 

The results of this investigation show the need for better 
provisions for delinquent children. A state parental home is an 
urgent need in California. This is strengthened by the fact that 
mental deficiency so often exists among such children. It is now 
generally acknowledged that the feeble-minded child is a poten- 
tial delinquent. When this is found to be true even among those 
who have good homes, to how much greater extent must it hold 
for boys and girls who are denied the advantages of parental 
guidance! The obvious saving to the state in caring for these 
children and offering special training to meet their needs, rather 
than attempting to bring about "reform" after they have commit- 
ted one or several delinquent acts, warrants special considera- 
tion — ^not only by the state officials, but by the tax-payers as well. 

That progress in school has had little or no bearing on the 
degree of mental deficiency among the boys has already been 
suggested. Since the Whittier group, however, are below the 
average intelligence of school children of the same ages, the 
public school conditions which they have met have, in some 
cases, unquestionably favored the development of their potential 
delinquency. Although exact information regarding school 
training was difficult to obtain, the data collected disclose the 
following facts : 

1. That among this group of delinquents there has been much 
truancy ; 

2. That many have been expelled or otherwise dismissed from 
school before a reasonable amount of school training had 
been received ; 
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3- That this dismissal from school has been most frequent in 
towns where no provision has been made for special instruc- 
tion for exceptional or unruly children ; 

4. That many boys have left school at an early age because of 
the lack or inadequacy of opportunity for industrial training 
or vocational guidance ; 

5. That few of these boys have remained in school more than 
eight years ; and that 50% have remained in school less than 
six years ;* 

6. That 10% of the boys above 15 years of age have been in 
school less than three years. 

7. That of 126 boys who should normally be expected to reach 
the eighth grade, only 18 have succeeded in doing so. 

Such findings emphasize the importance of industrial schools 
in the educational system of the state. Thousands of dollars are 
being annually expended in attempting to educate in the common 
schools a class of boys to whom they are not adapted, and who 
are unwilling to remain in them long enough to receive adequate 
training to fit them for life. 

That the solution of the problem lies in the enforcement of 
attendance laws can no longer be maintained. The schools must 
be made to fit the individuals, rather than attempting to fit the 
individuals into an environment to which they are unable to adapt 
themselves. The following needs of the territory from which 
boys have been committed to the Whittier School are probably of 
no less importance in any other section of the state : 

1. Special classes for backward, unruly, or otherwise exceptional 
children. These are particularly needed in the smaller towns 
and cities. 

2. A state institution for higher grade defectives. 

3. A state parental school for dependent children. 

4. Provisions in the public schools, especially in the smaller cities 
and towns, for vocational guidance and industrial training. 

5. In connection with at least one institution in the state for 
juvenile delinquents and dependants, a well organized depart- 
ment of research. 



♦This does not include the amount of absence on account of truancy. 
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At the request of the superintendent, a prominent place in the 
report submitted was devoted to a plan for the establishment of a 
department of research. The proposed plan, in brief, was as 
follows : 

I. General Functions of the Department. 

It should be the function of the Department of Research : 

1. To determine the mental and physical status of each boy upon 
entering the school ; 

2. To inquire into his social status, and to collect data concern- 
ing his educational training, opportunities, and other environ- 
mental factors ; 

3. To investigate the nature and causes of his delinquency, de- 
pendency, or other reason for commitment ; 

4. To collect data concerning his personal history, and that of 
his family, and to inquire into any factors which might throw 
light upon the hereditary and environmental influences ; 

5. To give mental and physical tests at regular intervals during 
his stay, and to advise with the superintendent and other of- 
ficials concerning the training he is to receive ; 

6. To obtain information regarding his conduct and degree of 
success after he has been dismissed or paroled from the school ; 

7. To carry on detailed investigation as to the causes and conse- 
quences of juvenile delinquency, dependency, and other prob- 
lems relating to the work of the school. 

II. Staff of the Department of Research. 

The Department should have as its director a psychologist. 
He should have general supervision over all work done in the de- 
partment, and be directly responsible to the superintendent for 
the carrying out of its functions. 

There should be, under his direction, 

1. An assistant psychologist, who should be qualified to give 
mental and physical tests ; 

2. A clerical assistant, for making records and tabulating data. 

3. At least one field worker, for investigation into the factors of 
heredity, environment, etc., and to follow up the record of the 
boys after dismissal or during parole. 

In addition, the medical department of the school should co- 
operate with the department of research wherever the lines of 
investigation require such service. There should be available 
also the services of a neurologist when required. 
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III. The Research Laboratory. 

The laboratory should be equipped with all necessary appara- 
tus for mental and physical testing, ample facilities for making 
and keeping permanent records, both of individual cases and of 
groups. There should be a professional library, containing im- 
portant psychological and educational works, together with cur- 
rent and bound numbers of periodicals relating to the work. 

The department should be so provided that communication 
and exchange could be carried on with other departments of re- 
search, and with universities where investigations are being 
made. The director of the department should frequently issue 
bulletins, that the results of the work might be made available to 
others. 

This study is by no means conclusive as to the nature of de- 
linquency in California, or as to the relation which mental defi- 
ciency bears to the problem. The juvenile courts, the county and 
city probation officers, truant officials and others have doubtless 
uncovered many facts and conditions which have a direct rela- 
tion to this survey. Without facilities for investigation, and the 
collecting of this data, the State School is denied the possession 
of what might often prove to be of the greatest importance in 
the solution of its many and varied problems. 

It has been the purpose of this preliminary survey to indicate 
the possibilities which lie in this direction, and to show, in brief, 
the value of an organized department in attacking the problem. 
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